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need not quarrel with this, but when Mr. Gilchrist suggests that Eng- 
lish officers in the Indian services are not more objectionable than 
European and American experts in the Japanese (page 221), one can 
not bat feel that when an Englishman indulges in sympathy for a sub- 
ject race he is likely to lose all sense of humor. The weakest chapter 
in the book is that on Tagore's Nationalism. The poet-essayist's idea 
that India's contribution to the world is to be made in the moral and 
spiritual sphere, and that what India needs is not political freedom but 
social reform (pages 155-156, 168), should have been regarded by a 
student of economics as one-sided, to say the least. Moreover, the 
author fails to detect in Tagore's lectures an intense an ti- British ani- 
mus which disguises itself under the mask of an all-round philippic 
against " the Nation " as Western " organized power." 

Mr. Gilchrist does not seem to be acquainted with recent intensive 
researches in Indian history. In references to the polity of old India 
his ignorance is surpassed, however, by that of Professor Ramsay 
Muir, who contributes an introduction to the volume. The latter's 
sweeping generalizations in regard to Hindu legal, political and social 
institutions (pages xi-xiv) betray, in the first place, an inadequate 
comprehension of comparative history and, in the second place, an un- 
questioning reliance on the cheap indology popularized in the nine- 
teenth century by Maine and Max Mtiller. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York City. 

The Italian Emigration of Our Times. By Robert R. Foer- 
ster. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1919. — xv, 556 pp. 

Italian emigration, as it developed before the outbreak of the World 
War, was an evil for Italy, which, notwithstanding considerable eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to the countries that received it, was not 
compensated by a total world gain. The causes of this unprofitable 
emigration, partially natural and in part man-made, are to a large ex- 
tent remediable. It should be a paramount policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment to remove those disabilities, social and economic, which have 
led to the depopulation of entire regions of Italy and the ejection 
into a mainly unreceptive world of masses of predestined derelicts' 
Civilized nations in general should institute advisory international 
conferences in order to regulate nigratory movements by a process 
of selection, and direct emigration to those countries which are con- 
ditioned for an efficient utilization of new race elements. 

These are the conclusions reached by Dr. Foerster. They are not 
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the result of preconceived notions but are based upon an exhaustive 
study of facts, patiently gathered, accurately weighed and brilliantly 
illuminated. The disastrous effects upon Italian agriculture of de- 
forestation, of the prevailing malaria, of the insufficient rainfall, which 
to a certain extent justifies the continuation of the latifundium and the 
consequently restricted productivity of Southern Italy and Sicily ; the 
result of absenteeism and of the general negligence of proprietors ; the 
agrarian contracts of Southern Italy, which, in the main, encourage 
exploitation of the soil and cause incurable divergencies between the 
interests of the cultivators and those of the proprietors — all these con- 
ditions are described at length as the tragic background of the Italian 
emigrant who is forced to leave home by the scanty productivity of the 
soil, which in turn becomes scantier because of his departure. 

The currents of Italian emigration are followed by Dr. Foerster in 
their various channels through Europe, Africa and America. An able 
comparative study of the fortunes of Italians in their different havens 
of refuge, and of their contributions to various nationalities, results 
in a rather dismal picture. Failure, malady, contemptuous deprecia- 
tion on the part of natives — these are the sombre hues that strike the 
mind's eye throughout the book. There are indeed a few exceptions, 
but occasional glittering successes do not compensate for innumer- 
able submerged wrecks. Dr. Foerster's conclusion is that Italians 
should stay at home, and that conditions should be improved so as to 
keep them there. His argument, a very just one, should be highly 
appreciated by Italians themselves. For — and this seems to be the 
burden of his whole investigation — the contributions of Italy are great 
assets to civilization, but these are diminished by the world-wide dis- 
persion of her people. What Italy does, she does under the flag. 

The voluminous literature on the subject has been used by the 
author to good purpose. The varying values of the different sources 
are estimated, and the reliability of official documents is subjected to 
sound tests. Excessive consideration has been given, however, to 
journalistic "authorities" and especially to those of Italo-American 
provenance. 

Though fully aware of the intricacies of the subject, of the inter- 
action of different factors, of the vicious circles which the causes seem 
to follow, the author occasionally advances opinions that are unwar- 
ranted. For example, he speaks of the disastrous effects of the Cath- 
olic Church on Southern Italy. The church as such is not responsible 
for the backwardness of certain regions, but rather the attitude of the 
local clergy depends upon environing social and economic conditions. 
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For elsewhere in Italy church affiliations are prominent in organizing 
rural credit and actively engaged in the work of social betterment. 
Attempts to generalize concerning the characteristics of the Italians 
are not to be taken seriously. The search for common national traits, 
if soundly conducted, would inevitably lead to negative results. On 
page 425 we are told : " The Italian is indeed a prudentialist. Ideas 
do not fascinate him. He reflects and evolves ideas, but all cogitation 
which does not quickly and surely bring the wished- for gain, generally 
a personal gain, he terminates and abandons." If Dr. Foerster would 
pause to recall how often the very opposite of this has been said of 
Italians and how often this same statement has been made of other 
nationalities — the American, the German, the English, for example — 
he would see how futile are such generalizations about unrealities. 
What does he mean when he speaks on the same page of the ' ' em- 
phatically objective character of Italian philosophy ' ' ? And when he 
calls our attention to the " relatively meagre development of any but 
dramatic music " in Italy, does he really think that the music of Italian 
opera is dramatic? It is not true, as stated on page 498, that " Italian 
socialists are largely from the South." On the contrary, they are 
preponderantly from the North. On page 495, " Giulio De Frenzi " 
and " Luigi Federzoni " are mentioned as two of the " best known of 
the Nationalists." These two gentlemen are in fact one, his two 
names being anagrammatical. 

Throughout the book the author assumes the existence in Italy of 
relatively undemocratic institutions. We cannot but challenge this 
view. Dr. Foerster must surely know that practically universal male 
suffrage exists today in Italy. The new suffrage laws insure to polit- 
ical parties a representation in Parliament proportionate to their 
numerical strength. The parliamentary monarchy of Italy responds to 
public opinion not less promptly than do other forms of government 
in Europe or outside. No one can help noticing how prevalent in 
Italian politics is the effort to reconcile social exigency with individual 
aspiration. 

Of course, prevailing conditions in many parts of Italy have pre- 
vented the national institutions from bearing their full fruit ; but de- 
fective operation does not argue inferiority of mechanism. Could 
these conditions, which have, no doubt, hampered the social and eco- 
nomic progress of the nation, have been to a great extent eliminated? 
Has Third Italy misused the first half century of her life ? She might 
have reduced taxation, drained her marshes, overcome illiteracy and 
raised her standard of living. Instead, she has squandered her re- 
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sources in armaments and colonial ventures, neglected internal needs 
and fostered policies of national aggrandizement. Such a brief can, 
indeed, be held against Italian statesmanship, which, it is argued, 
might have given to the kingdom the material well-being and the in- 
ternational insignificance of a Switzerland or a Sweden. 

But Italy was created out of the memories of civic greatness and 
cultural supremacy. The inert, oppressed and sundered masses of the 
Italic population were finally brought to a life of unity and indepen- 
dence by the force of an idea, which, handed down the centuries from 
Petrarch to Alfieri, lived in the name of Rome. This idea, vitalized 
by the blood of the martyr patriots of the nineteenth century, in the 
tortures of Austrian dungeons, in the calvaries of Italian outcasts, be- 
came the spiritual constitution of Third Italy — not a covenant of reck- 
less imperialism but a consciousness of past greatness, a will to future 
accomplishments pledged by a faith in sacrifice. Italy must be a world 
power or not be at all. And her abnegation was more potent than 
her poverty. At the cost of burdensome taxation, of a reduced 
standard of living, of a partial neglect of social improvement, the 
national consciousness was kept alive. And when the ordeal came, 
the armor was wrought and the warrior was ready — fortunately for Italy 
and fortunately for the world. 

DlNO BlGONGIARl. 
Columbia University. 

Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War with Especial 
Reference to Ireland. By the Rev. Walter McDonald, D. D. 
London, Burns and Oates, Ltd., 1919. — 220 pp. 

Its very modest title should not conceal the fact that this is one of 
the most remarkable books on the Irish question which has been 
printed in the last half century. It is remarkable for the truthfulness 
of its historical statements, the soundness and fairness of its logical 
reasoning, its impartial and judicial method of discussion, the courtesy 
of its author in dealing with those with whom he disagrees, and above 
all for the fact that it emanates from the most famous Irish Roman 
Catholic seminary. Its author is a professor in the Faculty of The- 
ology in Maynooth. 

Though Dr. McDonald is a Celt of the purest Celtic lineage, his 
book is in striking contrast with those of all other Celtic writers on the 
Irish question, either Sinn Fein or Nationalist, in the entire absence 
from its pages of that passionate, misleading declamation and that 
egotistical, turgid rhetoric which disgust every fair-minded reader. 



